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The Colonial Willage Built at Salem, Massachusetts, 
in the Spring of 1930 


By Georce Francis Dow 


URING the year 1930, Massa- 
chusetts celebrated the tercen- 
tenary of the arrival of the fleet 
under Governor John Winthrop, which 
reached Salem on June 12, 1630. This 
was a celebration of thethree-hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of Bos- 
ton, in fact, but the State and many 
cities and towns se zed upon the anni- 
versary as a suitable occasion for cele- 
brating the tercentenary of the found- 
ing of the colony in the Massachusetts 
Bay. These celebrations varied greatly 
in character. There were the customary 
addresses and processions with oats 
exhibiting historical episodes. There 
was also much display of pageantry, 
placing monuments and markine his- 
toric buildings and sites. Historical 
compilatiens and souvenir volumes were 
printed and the newspapers and period- 
icals published much relevant matter. 
In Salem, the seaport where the Win- 
throp fleet came to anchor, the celebra- 
tion of this anniversary took the form 
of an attempt to reproduce the landing 
from the Winthrop flagship, the 4r- 


bella, and the reconstruction of the 
small collection of dwellings built by 
John Endecott and his followers and 
found there by the newcomers. 

The first Europeans to settle at Sa- 
lem were fishermen sent over to Cape 
Ann in 1624, but the fishing settlement 
proving a failure, Conant, Woodbury, 
Palfrey, Balch, and others of the com- 
pany, in 1626, removed to Salem, then 
called by the Indians ““Naumkeag,” and 
were living there when Capt. John En- 
decott arrived in September, 1628, sent 
out by the company of the Massachu- 
setts Bay in New England. It is not 
known how many “Old Planters” were 
living in Naumkeag when Captain En- 
decott arrived, but the combined settle- 
ment is thought to have comprised about 
sixtv persons. The next year (1629) a 
charter was granted to the Company by 
King Charles I, and Endecott was then 
elected resident governor. A copy of 
the charter was sent over to Captain 
Endecott, with a notice of his election 
as governor, and with it came an emi- 
gration of about two hundred persons, 
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The Governor's “Fayre House” 


in charge of Rev. Francis Higginson 
and the Rev. Thomas Skelton. Dur- 
ing the succeeding winter there was 
much sickness and many deaths, and 
when Governor John Winthrop. who 
had been elected governor, superseding 
Endecott, arrived on June 12, 1630, 
with twelve bringing about 
three hundred passengers, he found a 
greatly weakened colony with food sup- 
plies sufficient for only two or three 
weeks. Even the Indians had found the 
preceding winter most severe and had 
been forced to live in part upon ground 
acorns. 

Edward Johnson, the town clerk of 
Woburn, has described the colonists as 
“feeding on fancies with new discov- 
eries at the Spring’s approach, while 
they made shift to rub out the Winter’s 
cold by the Fire-Side, having fuell 
enough growing at their very doores, 
turning down many a drop of the Bot- 
tell and burning Tobacco with all the 


vessels. 


ease they could, discoursing between 
one while and another, of the great 
progresse they would make after the 
Summer’s-Sun had changed the earthe’s 
white-furrd Gowne into a_ greene 
Mantle.” 

In 1629, the Rev. Francis Higgin- 
son had written: “We that are settled 
at Salem make what haste we can to 
build houses, so that within a short 
time we shall have a faire towne.” It 
is the kind of structure erected at that 
time that Salem aimed to reproduce in 
1930. It is well known from contem- 
poraneous evidence that Capt. John 
Endecott, upon his arrival, had floated 
up from Cape Ann a frame house that 
had been erected there for use at the 
fishing settlement. This seems to have 
been the best house in the infant set- 
tlement, as the early cabins and cot- 
tages built by the fishermen from Cape 
Ann, along the shore of the North River 
in Salem, had all disappeared by 1661. 
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Bringing Home the Beer on the Bay of the Pageant 
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Their principal settlement was near the 
foot of what is now Skerry Street, and 
the “Planters’ Marsh,” from which 
they obtained the thatch to roof their 
cottages, lay to the eastward, across 
what is now Bridge Street. Captain 
Endecott located his “fayre house,” 
brought from Cape Ann, also on the 
North River, not far from the northerly 
end of the present railroad tunnel. This 
building had disappeared before the 
end of the century and the reproduc- 
tion, built in the spring of 1930, copies 
the oldest known frame house now 
standing in Massachusetts —the Fair- 
banks house built at Dedham, prob- 
ably in 1637. 

The first settlers in the Massachu- 
setts Bay brought with them mechanics of 
all kinds, well equipped with tools, and 
it is altogether probable that these 
workmen plied their trades on this side 
of the Atlantic exactly as they had been 


12, 


1930 


taught through long centuries of ap- 
prenticeship in England. The houses of 
that early period, still remaining in Mas- 
sachusetts, all resemble similar English 
structures. Upon arrival, the need for 
shelter was imperative, and all sorts of 
rude expedients were adopted. John 
Winthrop, in his Journal, writes that 
“the poorer sort of people (who lay 
long in tents) were much afflicted with 
scurvy and many died, especially at 
Boston and Charlestown.” He also 
makes several references to English 
wigwams. In September, 1630, one 
Fitch, of Watertown, had his wigwam 
burned down with all his goods and two 
months later John Firman, also of 
Watertown, lost his English wigwam. 
Edward Johnson, in his Wonder- 
Working Providence, mentions the rude 
shelters of the first settlers. “They 
kept off the short showers from their 
lodgings, but the long rains penetrated 
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Framework of the English TAigwams 


through to their disturbance in the 
night season, yet in these poor wig- 
wams they sang Psalms, praise and 
pray their God till they can provide 
them homes which ordinarily was not 
won't to be with many till the earth by 
the Lord’s blessing brought forth bread 
to feed them, their wives and little 
ones.” 

The Rev. Francis Higginson, in his 
New-Englands Plantation, printed in 
1630, describes the wigwams built by 
the Indians living at Salem as “verie 
little and homely, but made with small 
poles prick’t into the ground and so 
bended and fastened at the tops and on 
the side, they are matted with boughes 
and covered with sedge and old mats.” 
It seems likely that when the English 
built themselves “English wigwams,” 


they copied the small structures built 
by the Indians, especially as mats suit- 
able for covering might be obtained 
from the Indians by barter, and old 
pieces of sailcloth doubtless might be 
obtained from the shipping stores. It 
seems unlikely that an Englishman liv- 
ing in one of these structures during 
the winter season would be content to 
allow the smoke from his fire to find 
its way out through a hole in the roof 
in the Indian fashion. It is more likely 
that a fireplace, built of stones or bricks, 
would be constructed at one end of an 
“English wigwam,” and this was done 
in the present structures. A door in 
hewed frame, with wooden hinges, also 
has been installed as a suitable substi- 
tute for the Indian mat lifted upon en- 
tering. The floors in these wigwams 
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Gn English THiqwam covered with mats made of rushes 


have been covered with rushes and 
straw, following the custom in English 
cottages at that time. The historian of 
Lynn, writing a century ago, records 
that the first settlers in that town made 
a shelter for themselves by digging 
caves into banks of earth, and the his- 
torian of Concord, Massachusetts, re- 
cords that early settlers in that town 
dug cellars in the earth which they 
spanned with wooden spars and then 
covered with turf. In such shelters the 
first settlers in Massachusetts lived un- 
til they were able to build frame houses 
in which to shelter their 
children. 

For a century or more it has been as- 
sumed by historians that the early set- 
tlers, upon reaching New England, pro- 
ceeded to erect log cabins of the tvpe 
built by the woodsmen on the frontier 
at a later date. As these Englishmen 


Wives and 


had never seen a log cabin and such a 
structure was unknown in England, it 
seems unlikely that upon reaching the 
Massachusetts Bay they invented a 
type of building hitherto unknown to 
them. Moreover, when the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth, they at once pro- 
ceeded to dig saw pits and to saw 
boards precisely in the same way they 
had been doing in England for many 
generations. The ship 4mm, arriving at 
Plymouth in the summer of 1623, was 
loaded in a short time, for the return 
voyage, with boards and furs. It is un- 
likely that the Pilgrim neglected to 
provide shelter for his children before 
shipping sawed boards to England. The 
records of the Massachusetts Bay Com- 
pany, still in existence, show that saws 
and all kinds of tools were in the ships 
that arrived at Salem, and undoubted- 
ly one of the first things done was to 
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Interior of an English THiqgwam 


dig saws pits and set men at work saw- 
ing up boards to use in the construction 


of buildings. 


Several of the chimneys on the houses 
in this colonial village are built of wood. 
This follows the usage in the early days 
when bricks at the outset were difficult 
to obtain. Thomas Dudley, writing to 
the Countess of Lincoln, in March, 
1637, relates: “We have ordered that 
no more shall build chimneys of wood 
nor cover his house with thatch, which 
was readily assented to for that divers 
houses have been burned, the fire al- 
Ways beginning in the chimneys, and 
some English wigwams have taken fire 
in the roofs with thatch or boughes.” 
The first meetinghouse built in Salem 
had a “catted” chimney, that is. the 


chimney was built with sticks laid cob- 





house fashion and the whole daubed 
with clay inside and out. The walls of 
some of the early houses were “wattled 
and daubed” in the English manner, 
and an example of wattle construction 
may yet be seen in the gable end of the 
Fairbanks house at Dedham. Brad- 
ford, in his History, mentions the de- 
struction by fire of a shed, the walls of 
which were “wattled up with boughes.” 
In several of the houses in the present 
Salem village, and also on the wigwams, 
may be seen examples of “catted chim- 
neys.” 

Thatch as a roof covering has been 
alluded to. This was common in the 
early days. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Great and General Court for- 
bade its use, it still persisted as neces- 
sitv arose. At the outset, towns along 
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English THiqwams, First two Covered with Bark 


the coastline would set aside certain 
parts of thatch banks in the marshes, 
as a supply for thatching houses. Rye 
straw also was much used for thatching 
and has been used in thatching the roofs 
of the cottages in the present colonial 
village. The roofs of these thatched 
houses are not boarded as the thatch is 
fastened to slats. 

The earliest frame houses were cov- 
ered with weatherboarding and this be- 
fore long was covered with clapboards. 
The walls inside were sheathed up with 
boards moulded at the edges in an or- 
namental manner and the intervening 
space was filled with clay and chopped 
straw, and later with imperfect bricks. 
This was done for warmth, and was 
known as “nogging,” following the Eng- 
lish practice. When roofs were not 
thatched, they were covered with 
shingles split from the log by means of 
a “frow” and afterwards hand-shaved. 
The window openings were small and 


were closed by hinged casements, just 
as the houses in England were equipped 
at that time. Generally, the casement 
sash was wood, but sometimes iron was 
used, as was common in England. 

The glass was usually diamond- 
shaped, set in lead “cames.” Emigrants 
to New England were instructed by the 
Company to bring ample supplies oi 
glass for windows, but the supply ran 
short and in the poorer cottages and 
wigwams, oiled paper was in common 
use. This was an excellent substitute 
and supplied a_ surprisingly large 
amount of light, as may be noticed in 
the present wigwams. 

A brickyard was in operation in Sa- 
lem as early as 1629, and everywhere 
along the coast clay was found and 
made up into bricks. Bricks in small 
quantity may have been brought from 
abroad as ballast in ships, but it is safe 
to say that nearly all the chimneys were 


built with bricks made near at hand. 
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Thatch-roofed, One-room Cottages 
The Willage Square, showing the Pillory and Stocks 


Chimneys were built upon a huge stone 
foundation. The brick work began at 
the first floor level and the bricks were 
laid in puddled clay up to about the 
ridge line where lime was used as the 
chimney top became exposed to the 
weather. 

The furnishings of these houses were 
very crude. Only a few pieces of furni- 
ture,such as oak chairs and chests, were 
brought from England. The emigrant 
carpenter or cabinetmaker made up 
tables, stools, and beds as occasion de- 
manded. 

One of the first estates probated in 
the county was that of the widow Sarah 
Dillingham of Ipswich, who died in 
1636. It amounted to £385, a goodly 
total for those days. Her kitchen was 
well equipped with all manner of uten- 
sils and plenty of tablecloths and 
napkins, but there were no curtains at 


the windows, and a table, chair, or 


stool is not listed in connection with the 
kitchen. There were cushions, and 
probably the simplest kind of furniture 
sufficed. Stools, chests, and table boards 
were in use; bedsteads were low; and 
many pallet beds were made up on the 
floor. There were no carpets on the 
floor nor pictures or other decorations 
on the walls. Kitchen sinks were un- 
known and water was brought into the 
house in wooden buckets from the 
spring cr well. These early houses had 
no closets and clothing was kept in 
chests and boxes. 

The site of this Colonial Village at 
Salem is directly on the harbor and 
when selected was barren of trees and 
shrubs —a piece of undeveloped park 
land. A pond was excavated and a 
shore line constructed from surplus ma- 
terial. A spring was located in a de- 
pression in the hillside and from it a 
brooklet flows down to the pond. Several 
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The Good Hbip “Arbella”’ 


REPRODUCTION MADI 


hundred boulders were brought and 
placed in suitable locations, especially 
along the line of the brook, and over 
two thousand native trees, stumps, 
shrubs, and vines were planted to give 
the Village the natural setting that it 
deserved. About the governor’s “fayre 
house” is a garden filled with herbs and 
flowers. Elsewhere, tobacco and com- 
mon vegetables are growing. The stocks 
and whipping post stand in the village 
street and at various locations may be 
seen dug-out shelters for animals, a 
saw pit, fish flakes, a blacksmith’s shop, 
and apparatus for making lye, and 


IN 193C 
evaporating salt. Seldom has repro- 
duction of the past been carried out 
with such fidelity and with such suc- 
cess. The entire project reflects the 
greatest credit upon all concerned and 
proved to be an outstanding feature of 
the tercentenary year. The attendance 
was large and, public school authorities 
at once recognizing its educational im- 
portance, it has been decided to pre- 
serve the Village for the future and 
keep it open to visitors with an admis- 
sion charge to help maintain the up- 
keep. 
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Pike-Dtreeter Tavern, THaterford, Vermont 


The Pike- Streeter Tavern, Waterford, Wermont 


By Mapet Hatt WALTER 


T IS not unusual for an historic 

building to give way to the march 

of modern improvement, but when, 
in the development of a gigantic power 
project, a village disappears and its 
very site is lost under the waters of a 
reservoir lake, the event gives pause, 
not only for reflection but for reminis- 
cence as well, before its history, too, is 
entirely submerged by the waters of 
time. 

The town of Waterford, Caledonia 
County, Vermont, was chartered under 
the name of Littleton in 1780, by 
Thomas Chittenden, Governor of the 
then independent state of Vermont. It 
forms a kind of peninsula, lying be- 
tween the Passumpsic river, which 


flows due south off the St. Lawrence 
watershed, and the upper Connecticut. 
The latter stream, rising in the Con- 


necticut Lakes in northernmost New 
Hampshire, makes a great sweeping 
bend toward the southwest opposite 
Waterford through a channel known as 
the Fifteen Miles Falls, and turns 
southward again at the mouth of the 
Passumpsic. A mile above their junc- 
tion is located the great dam of the 
Connecticut River Development Com- 
pany; consequently the meadows and 
lowlands of Barnet and Waterford, Vt., 
and Monroe, N. H., are to be covered 
by the waters of an artificial lake. The 
village of Waterford (or Upper Water- 
ford, as it is often called to distinguish 
it from its sister village, Lower Water- 
ford, four miles downstream) lies in 
this river basin. 

As early as 1792, Daniel and Nathan 
Pike, brothers, came from Royalston, 
Mass., with oxen, took up land in the 
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Pike-Streeter Tavern, THaterford, Wermont 


AFTER THE REMOVAL OF ° 


eastern part of “Littleton,” made a 
clearing and sowed crops. The next 
year Daniel Pike, with his grown-up 
sons, Luther and Nathan, returned and 
built a cabin and in the fall brought the 
rest of his family. There were then 
sixty-three people already settled in the 
township. 

In 1797 its name was changed from 
Littleton to Waterford, to prevent con- 
fusion with Littleton, N. H., across the 
river. There were two practicable fords 
in the town, hence the name Waterford 
was chosen. Development was rapid and 
by 1800 there were 565 settlers. 

This was the era of turnpike projects. 
From’ Frederick J. Woods’s compre- 
hensive history of The Turnpikes of 
New England, we learn that when the 
Littleton Turnpike Corporation (char- 
tered in 1804) linked with the Tenth 
New Hampshire Turnpike (chartered 
in 1803) as a part of the great Maine- 


rHE EAST END CHIMNEY IN 1926 


New Hampshire-Vermont scheme to 
open a through route for northern Ver- 
mont from Lake Champlain to Port- 
land, Maine, and the seaboard, it made 
the upper ford of the Connecticut at 
Waterford its western terminus. 

In 1803, the First Littleton Bridge 
Corporation secured a charter for 








toll bridge at the ford and a perpetual 


lease of an acre of land on the Vermont 
side for a tollhouse. In 1804, the Ver- 
mont legislature granted a charter for 
a turnpike, to be known as the North- 
ern, to run from the bridge at Water- 
ford through Caledonia, Lamoille, 
ranklin and Chittenden counties to a 
terminus on Lake Champlain; and by 
1811, the Northern had completed ten 
miles of road between Danville, the 
county seat of Caledonia County, and 
St. Johnsbury Plain, and was permitted 
to put up a tollgate. This was all the 
pike ever built by the Northern. 
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On the hills four miles north of 
Waterford lay the chief business center 
of that vicinity, Concord Corner, 
“which boasted its church, academy, 
store, tavern, a watercure, its minister, 
doctor and lawyer, years before many 
of the adjoining towns had been set 
up.” (Hemenway’s V ermont Gazetteer.) 
It was an overnight stopping place for 
teamsters from all the North country. 
This traffic and that from Danville and 
St. Johnsbury came into Upper Water- 
ford to cross the river on the way to 
Littleton, Lancaster, Jefferson, the 
Crawford Notch of the White Moun- 
tains, and thence to Portland. Soon a 
small hamlet, locally known as Flan- 
ders, sprang up on the Vermont side of 
the bridge. Like Pucker Street (Lower 
Waterford), which was facetiously de- 
scribed by Timothy Hazeltine, “a rhym- 
ing son of Vulcan,” as 

“...avery fine place, 

Adorned with majesty and grace, 

It sets down under Rabbit Hill, 

With a tavern, store and clover-mill,” 
Flanders had its tavern and general 
store, a blacksmith shop, a sawmill on 
the river and a few houses. The clover- 
mill, however, was a starch factory, for 
the hills of Waterford are arable to 
their very tops and the thousands of 
bushels of potatoes raised in this and 
adjoining towns could now be profitably 
converted into starch and hauled over 
the new bridge and turnpike to Port- 
land and even Boston, there to be ex- 
changed for household goods and food- 
stuffs, not omitting salt, which is said 
to be the only necessity of life that 
Vermont cannot produce. 

As the settlers prospered, a few good 
colonial houses, patterned after the 
homes they had left in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, were built along the 





one street. Robert Taggard opened a 
shoemaker’s shop; a tannery and a 
carding mill were built up Hall’s brook 
and a church was organized. 

By 1812, mails were established, and 
Bill Trescott, the postrider from St. 
Johnsbury, “in his brown coat and 
broad rimmed hat, mounted upon a 
pair of saddle-bags full of mail, his 
overcoat rolled up and strapped on be- 
hind his saddle,” was a familiar figure 
in Waterford, as he rode his “little 
short black horse” on the route to Lit- 
tleton and Lancaster. (Edward T. 
Fairbanks, in The Town of St. Johns- 
bury.) 

Daniel and Nathan Pike were in- 
fluential men in the community. Na- 
than Pike’s land ran from the river at 
the ford to the hills behind the village. 
When Nathan leased to the Littleton- 
Bridge Corporation the acre of land on 
which the tollhouse stood, the con- 
sideration was “that he and his heirs 
with their families should forever pass 
free of toll over the bridge.” “Ere a 
century had passed,” says Frederick J. 
Woods, “a multitude of Pikes, settled 
from Vermont to Louisiana with a lib- 
era! proportion living near the bridge, 
seemed to fall within the privileges of 
this rental. As the tollhouse lot was 
owned by only two of the descendants, 
there seemed to be no way by which 
the extensive free list could be reduced 
until the company secured the passage 
of an act, under which in 1899, they 
took the toll-house by condemnation 
proceedings and thereby became owners 
instead of lessees.” 

To get an early start across the 
bridge, teamsters began to stop over 
night at Flanders instead of Concord 
Corner. The small tavern kept by 
Warner Call soon became inadequate 
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The Bar in the Pike-Streeter Tavern 


to care for the transients, and in 1823, 
Nathan and Dennis Pike built a larger 
one. 

Nathan Pike’s farmhouse stood on 
the north side of the road where the 
Northern route turned off the village 
street toward St. Johnsbury. It faced 
the river with a steep hill behind it. 
It was a story and a half frame house 
with a lean-to at the back, and con- 
tained a living room, bedroom, pantry 
and a kitchen, or shed room, down- 
stairs, and chambers above. The large 
square chimney was in the lean-to, with 
fireplace openings into the living room, 
bedroom and pantry, and a brick oven 
at the right of the living room fire- 
place. The walls as well as the floor of 
the living room were of plank and the 


outside door, which opened directly 
into it, was a curious affair, known as a 
cross-door, built with an upper and 
lower hung separately on 
heavy, hand-wrought “H” hinges, the 
upper section being strengthened by 
boards put on in the form of an up- 


section, 


right cross. These boards were rough- 
hewn and smoothed by hand. There 
was a small cellar under the living room 
but the square chimney stood on the 
ground, in the lean-to. 

Now when the Pikes built their tav- 
ern, they left the farmhouse undis- 
turbed within it, putting up two-story 
additions at the front and side, and a 
new roof over all. As it was built early 
in 1800, so it remained with few 
changes, until the present time (1930). 
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Thus the building which from the out- 
side looked so substantial and shape- 
ly was in reality a rambling structure, 
with floors and ceilings on different 
levels, and doors and windows of un- 
equal size. 

A 15-by-40 foot addition in front, 
two stories in height, with upper and 
lower verandas five feet wide on the 
south and east sides of the house, pro- 
vided the public rooms. The central 
front door, with side lights and hand- 
some casings, opened into a small front 
entry, with staircase and a passage- 
way ending at the cross-door. At the 
left of the entrance was the parlor, 
which had a door into the old living 
room, now the hotel dining room, at the 
back. The woodwork of the entry and 
stairs was finished in light yellow grain- 
ing, with casings and stair railings of 
white, and dark mottled painted floors, 
a durable and popular finish at that 
time (1825-1840). 

At the right as one entered was the 
barroom. It was the same size as the 
parlor (15 by 15 feet) but partitioned 
off at the back for the bar and a back 
stairway opposite it, with a narrow 
passage between to the kitchen. 

The inside the bar was 
beamed, the walls were paneled in 
dark-grained wood, surmounted by a 
handsome arch of the same in front of 
the bar. A glass-doored cabinet behind 
the bar once held decanters and tum- 
blers, though in later years it contained 
nothing more stimulating than the 
town library. 


ceiling 


If the room originally 
had a fireplace, which seems likely, it 
must have been on the outside wall be- 
tween the bar and an entrance door 
from the east veranda, for the two 
chimneys in this addition were at the 
opposite gable ends of the house. 


Upstairs there were two large bed- 
rooms on the west side and three small- 
er ones on the east side of the addition, 
with a passageway leading to the two 
front bedrooms and ending at the door 
to the upper south veranda. The win- 
dow in this door was set with small 
panes of thick wavy greenish glass 
which distorted the peaceful landscape 
below. 

Two more chambers, finished off in 
the east gable end of the attic, were 
reached from the back passageway by 
a narrow stair which followed the pitch 
of the roof to a landing, then turned 
and led into the attic. Though under 
the sloping roof, these rooms com- 
manded a marvelous view of the mead- 
ows, the river and the White Moun- 
tain region beyond. 

The kitchen behind the barrocm ran 
through the lean-to and had two small 
windows and an outside door at the 
back. It seems to have been built orig- 
inally for the rougher parts of the farm 
work, for it had a brick oven built into 
its chimney, and a large “arch” fire- 
place where the washing and soap mak- 
ing, the scalding at butchering time, 
the boiling of sap in the spring and of 
cider or pig’s potatoes in the fall, 
might be done, while beans and brown 
bread baked to a delectable perfection 
in the oven. 

The kitchen facilities were now en- 
larged by adding a long shed at right 
angles to the lean-to, with pantries and 
a wood house beyond, and rooms up- 
stairs for the help. 

The old living room became the hotel 
dining room with little alteration. The 
cross-door was permanently closed, ac- 
cess to the dining room from the front 
part of the house now being through 
the parlor. A handsome china cup- 
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Dance Hall in the Pike-Streeter Tavern 


board was built into the wall beyond 
the parlor door, while the kitchen ware 
was kept in a recess next to the old liv- 
ing room brick oven but opening into 
the kitchen. A recess opening into the 
barroom was finished off under the 
front staircase for the hostler’s bunk. 
This recess was hidden during the day 
by lowering a framework built for the 
purpose to the level of the bunk. At 
night this framework was raised and 
the hostler slept there, so as to be on 
call to wait on late arrivals. Another 
important addition to the house was 
the long ell (20 by 50 feet) one end of 
which was finished into a kitchen bed- 
room and the rest into open horse sheds, 
with a well-equipped dance hall over 
them. The hall was reached by a long 
back passageway, available from either 


staircase within the tavern and also by 
outside stairs the bar- 
room door to the upper east veranda, 
whence a door opened into the back 
passageway. 


leading from 


The dance hall floor was built with 
a running beam to take the stress of 
the dancing and thereby keep the 
plaster on walls and ceilings from fall- 
ing. The spring of the floor enhanced 
the pleasure of dancing but confusion 
overtook the unlucky dancers who got 
out of step. The running beam made 
the floor of the ell a few inches higher 
than that of the main part of the back 
passage, another pitfall for the unwary. 
Seats for the dancers were provided by 
long benches on the north and south 
sides of the hall, built on flooring an 
inch higher than the dancing space. 
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The musicians’ platform with balus- 
traded front occupied the east gable 
end, and on the west side was an oblong 
window with a broad ledge, opening in- 
to a dark closet in the lean-to, whence 
refreshments might be served. The hall 
was well lighted and ventilated by ten 
windows, and hanging lamps in heavy 
brass frames provided illumination at 
night. 

This hall became a famous rendez- 
vous for “all the region around.” 
Dances, public gatherings, political 
meetings and even religious services 
were held in the old dance hall at 
Waterford. Hon. Harry Bingham, a 
well-known lawyer and congressman 
from New Hampshire in those early 
days, thus describes a noted debate 
held at the tavern hall during the “hard 
Cider” campaign of 1840: 

“Harry Hibbard, a young lawyer, 
son of Judge David Hibbard, an early 
settler of the adjoining town of Con- 
cord, was to contend single-handed for 
the Democracy against Henry A. Bel- 
lows and J. D. Stoddard, both middle- 
aged and able lawyers, for the Whigs. 
Hibbard was just commencing his ca- 
reer, was young and little known by 
anyone. A big crowd assembled. The 
discussion lasted throughout the day 
and into the evening. 

“Bellows was inclined to be fair and 
logical but seemed dull and prosy as he 
hashed and re-hashed the politics of 
the day. Stoddard (a native of Water- 
ford), was aggressive, began to cut and 
slash, and soon fell into a regular tirade 
of abuse. Hibbard replied to each in 
kind. He was cool, courteous and argu- 
mentative with Bellows, but with Stod- 
dard he was cuttingly severe and bitter- 
ly sarcastic. He very soon got the ear 


of the audience and all the stamping 


and cheering was on his side. The cut 
and dried arguments of Mr. Bellows 
were thoroughly answered and he was 
completely silenced. His mental ma- 
chinery was not adapted to the busi- 
ness of getting up new arguments on 
the spot. Stoddard, foaming and smart- 
ing, left the hall twice and came back 
again, but finally announced his un- 
qualified disgust with the meeting and 
cleared out altogether. 

“The president of the day, Daniel 
Pike, Esq., who, though not a learned 
man, was a strong-minded, common- 
sensed farmer, then addressed the meet- 
ing, reviewed the discussion and re- 
stated the arguments on one side and 
the other in very graphic stvle, of 
course to the disadvantage of Messrs. 
Bellows and Stoddard and in favor of 
Mr. Hibbard, and finally closed his re- 
marks by saying, ‘I have nothing 
against Bellows; when he was used up 
in the argument he gave it up like a 
gentleman and sat down and held his 
tongue; but Stoddard, when he was 
beaten in the argument, got mad and 
was saucy, and Hibbard give it to him 
good and drove him out of the hall, 
and I am glad of it.’” 

Nathan and Dennis Pike kept tavern 
at the old stand for many years, but it 
finally passed to other landlords—Jeff. 
Hosmer of Littleton, who married Lois 
Pike; Warner Ross, a tenant; the Jen- 
nisons and John Morse. In 1864, Morse 
sold to Timothy Streeter, a native of 
Concord, Vt., whose parents moved to 
Waterford when he was a boy. Mr. 
Streeter kept the house open for some 
years after the village began to decline 
on account of the building of the rail- 
roads, which put an end to teaming 
and staging. Its reputation for hospi- 
tality and excellent fare brought some 
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transients and city guests in the sum- 
mer but by 1874 traffic had ceased to 
such an extent that hotel keeping was 
no longer profitable and the tavern was 
closed to the public. Mr. Streeter con- 
tinued to live there, however, as did his 
family after his death. The Streeters 
appreciated and preserved the ancient 
features of the house and the few al- 
terations they made were done with 
correct taste and good judgment, so 
that for more than a century this tav- 
ern stood as an almost perfect example 
of the roadhouses of stagecoach days, 
while hidden within it, still intact ex- 
cept that the floors had settled, was the 
little old farmhouse of the first settler. 

The village of Waterford became more 
and more decadent and at length was 
partly deserted. In 1926, the Connecti- 
cut River Development Company 
bought up most of the houses and the 
land bordering on the river for several 
miles upstream in the interests of a 
second development eight miles above 
the first one on the Barnet meadows. 
This dam is to be 175 feet in height and, 
when completed, the waters behind it 
will rise to a level of 50 feet above the 
floor of the one-time turnpike bridge. 
The site of the little village known 


-_— 


variously as Flanders, Upper Water- 
ford, or plain Waterford, as its inhabi- 
tants prefer to call it, will then disap- 
pear in a lake of irregular contour ex- 
tending twelve miles above the dam. 

The Streeter tavern was sold with 
the other houses in Waterford village 
and became temporarily a rooming 
house for the Development workmen, 
On the night of January 1, 1930, fire 
of undetermined origin swept through 
the old structure, completely destroy- 
ing it. 

Inevitable? Yes, perhaps even de- 
sirable that its picturesque career 
should end thus luridly. Yet one can- 
not help wishing that some farsighted 
connoisseur in ancient houses had 
known of its existence and, in anticipa- 
tion of its razing, had removed at least 
the old living room, with its plank walls, 
its broad fireplace and brick oven re- 
cess, its china cupboard, cross-door 
with the handmade hinges, and the fine 
old door to the upper veranda, with its 
thick greenish glass, as well, to set them 
up in some safe place where coming 
generations of Vermonters could see 
for themselves what a genuine pioneer 
home was like, a priceless relic of stage- 
coach days. 
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The Story of Some New England Girls 
Who Tere Captured by Jndians and Taken to Canada 


By Emma L. CoLeEMAN* 


Part I 


APTIVATED by the Indian 
salvages,” and carried to Canada 
whence they came not back; 

that was the fate of many New Eng- 
landers during the eighty years of 
French and Indian warfare. But many 
did come back, in exchange as prison- 
ers of war or when ransomed by their 
friends, Massachusetts refusing to pay 
ransoms, thereby seeming to put a 
price on the heads of her people. The 
captives were mostly women and child- 
ren for they being weaker could not 
escape. The first were taken from Hat- 
field and Deerfield, in 1677, and the 
last, in the 1750's, from New Hamp- 
shire, so far had our frontier extended. 
In 1677 the people of the Connecti- 
cut Valley had become too secure. The 
leader of the war, King Philip, as he 
was called, because of his arrogance, 
was dead and his followers were scat- 
tered, but some of them who had lived 
in a peaceable way near Hatfield be- 
fore the war, came back to kill and 
carry off their old neighbors. They 
came on a beautiful September morn- 
ing when, unafraid, most of the men 
were working in the meadows, and at- 
tacked a group who were framing a 
house outside the palisade. Several per- 
sons were killed and seventeen were 
carried off; one father, three mothers, 


* For her interest in Canadian Captivities, the 
writer is indebted to Miss C. Alice Baker of 
Cambridge and Deerfield, with whom she worked 
in New England and Canada and whose work 

she has continued. 


and thirteen children, all under six 
years of age, except one, he was eight! 
Fifteen slow miles they walked that 
day, then “between sunset and dark,” 
at Pocumtuck, later named Deerfield, 
the savages surprised four men who 
had gone back to build again the 
homes Philip’s Indians had destroyed. 
One they killed, the others, with a lit- 
tle boy, they carried to the Hatfield 
people and the child learned that his 
mother and little brother had been 
murdered that morning. 

For two weeks the distracted people 
of Hatfield knew nothing of their friends, 
then Benoni Stebbins, a Deerfield man, 
who had escaped, brought them tidings. 
He said that the Indians had “been en- 
couradged that they should have eight 
pounds apiece” for their captives, and 
that the French Indians intended “to 
come with them the next time... if 
they had sucses this time.” Learning 
from Stebbins the way the Indians had 
gone, Benjamin Waite and Stephen 
Jennings went out into the wilderness 
to seek their wives and children. After 
long delay, aided by a friendly Indian, 
they reached Lake George, thence in 
an old patched canoe, guided by a chart 
drawn on a bit of bark, they went in- 
to an unknown world. They were prob- 
ably the first New Englanders to cross 
Lake Champlain. 

They found their friends at Sorel, 
which is at the junction of the Riche- 
lieu and St. Lawrence Rivers, or near- 


by in the woods. Two had been pawned 
23 
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to Frenchmen for drink and one,’ help- 
less with frozen feet and hands, was in 
“the Captain’s house,” having been 
bought for twenty-one beavers or “their 
worth.” Waite and Jennings hurried 
to Quebec where, helped by the Gov- 
ernor, they ransomed their friends. In 
May, escorted by French soldiers to 
Albany, returned almost as many as 
had been taken away. Three had been 
killed, but Canada Waite? and Captiv- 
ity Jennings had been born. 

From Albany, Waite sent a letter to 
his “loving freinds & kindred at Hat- 
field” to let them “understand” his 
need of assistance, the burden being 
“very greate & heavy and therefore any 
that hath any love to our condition let 
it move them to come & help us in this 
straight ... 1 pray you hasten the mat- 
ter for it requireth great haste, stav not 
for the Sabbath nor shoeing of horses 

. We must come very softly because 
of our wives and children .. . stay not 
night nor day ... bring provisions with 
you for us, Your loving kinsman Ben- 
jamin Waite.” 

Waite’s letter was read in the church- 
es on a Fast Day, the Governor recom- 
mending that “the Reverend Elders, 
ministers and Congregations of the 
Several ‘Towns manifest their Charity” 
by contributing to the relief of the cap- 
tives. Forty-six towns gave £344, 2s, 6d. 
Perhaps if these ransoms had not been 
paid, there would have been less suf- 
fering later. 

Although the Hatfield attack was a 
“sucses” and although the Indians had 
learned that white captives had a mon- 





1 Quentin Stockwell from whose Narrattve, 
published in 1684, we get details. 
_=Some of us could not have gone to Smith 
College, if baby Canada had not got home, for 
she was the great-grandmother of Sophia Smith, 
its founder. 
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ey value, none travelled that sad path 
until June, 1689, when they were taken 
from Cocheco, New Hampshire, now 
Dover. The object of the attack was to 
avenge an alleged treachery. The dis- 
aster might have been averted had the 
day before been fair. Boston had been 
warned and had sent a letter to be de- 
livered “with all possible speed,” but 
alas! the wind was of greater speed, 
making the crossing of the Merrimac 
River at Newbury so perilous that the 
messenger delayed and when he reached 
Dover the next morning, the place was 
in ashes. In the town there had been 
five garrison houses. To each, the eve- 
ning before, had come two squaws ask- 
ing shelter. One house only refused its 
hospitality. At break of day while the 
people slept and “all things were silent 
and secure,” the doors were opened and 
the signal given. 

No family suffered more than that 
of Richard Otis* the village blacksmith. 
He was an old man. They killed him 
and carried away his young wife, the 
third he had married, with her little 
baby and several other members of 
his family. Many of their descendants 
with names more or less like Otis, are 
now living in Canada. The mother and 
child must have been soon ransomed 
from the Indians, by a kindly French 
person, perhaps by Mme. de Maricour 
in whose service Mrs. Otis was living 
when baptized. She was originally 
Grisel Warren of Berwick and the 
parish record in Montreal calls her 
Madame Kresek. Under her new name 
of Marie-Madeleine Hotesse, Mrs. Otis 
married Philippe Robitaille and had a 
new family. In the marriage contract 

3 He was the son of John Otis, the first of the 


name in New England, and ancestor of Harrison 
Gray Otis. 
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the husband agreed to take the little 
Marguerite as his own child. 

The Canadian use of names differs 
from ours. On one register she is Marie- 
Madeleine la garenne. When, in 1710, 
by the “gracious permission” of Louis 
XIV she became a citizen, she was 
“Magdne Warin, married to Philippe 
Robitaille, cooper ... by whom she has 
four children.” She is called “Madam 
Grizalem,” in the Redeemed Captive, 
and as “Madeleine philippe dite Robi- 
taille, aged about eighty-nine years,” 
she was buried in Montreal. 

The child’s naise was changed in 
baptism to Christine. She was probably 
educated by the Sisters of the Congre- 
gation and when eighteen years old she 
married Louis le Beau. Six years later, 
she was a widow with two little daugh- 
ters. The year after her husband died, 
there came to Canada Capt. Thomas 
Baker, as interpreter for two men sent 
by Massachusetts to redeem captives 
of a recent war. The young widow 
charmed him. She was not unmindful, 
and love drew her back to New Eng- 
land, but not easily, for State, Church, 
and her mother, opposed her going. The 
State decreed that she could take noth- 
ing with her; that her husband’s goods 
must be sold and “the money put into 
the hands of a keeper.” The Church 
threatened to keep her children and the 
Governor said her little daughter should 
be put into the Ursuline Convent. Stod- 
dard, one of the Massachusetts com- 
missioners, answered that Mme. le 
Beau could put her child where she 
pleased “and so long as it was well 
cared for, no Prince could with justice 
forcibly take it away.” Her mother told 
her there were no bake-shops in New 
England, and that she did not know 
how to bake bread, but State, Church 


and mother could not keep her. 

From a Notarial Act in Montreal, 
signed by Christine, we learn that she, 
about to depart for home — note the 
word of the baby-captive — never, as 
she believes, to return, and taking her 
vounger child with her, leaves her four- 
vear old daughter in the care of her 
stepfather and her mother, Greseul 
Magdelaine Warren who promise to 
bring it up as their own. For this and 
other reasons she cedes all her property 
to the child or, in case of her death, to 
its grandparents. Governor de Vaud- 
reuil, however, with or without justice, 
forbade her to take the younger child 
and Christine, leaving both children, 
sailed away with her lover. He took 
her to his home in Brookfield, where 
Parson Stoddard baptized her again 
giving back to her the name of Mar- 
garet. 

A grant of land, “upland and mead- 
ow,’ was made to “Margaret Otice 
alias Le Bue,” provided she does not 
return to Canada, “but tarries .. . and 
marries to Captain Thomas Baker.” 
She tarried and married. To her first 
child by this marriage she gave her old 
name, anglicized to Christian on the 
record. She longed for her two little 
girls and seven years after she left 
them, persuaded the General Court to 
send her and her husband to Canada 
hoping to recover them and to induce 
other New Englanders “in the Hands 
of the French & Indians to return to 
their Countrey and Religion.” ‘They 
were given a letter to Governor de 
Vaudreuil and money for the journey, 
but they came back without the chil- 
dren. 

Did this visit inspire the letter sent 
in 1729, signed “Seguenot of the Semi- 
nary at Ville-Marie, you know me very 
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well.”? D. Henchman, at his Corner 
Shop in Corn-hill, Boston, printed it; 
—“A Letter from a Romish Priest in 
Canada to One who was taken in In- 
fancy, etc. With an Answer thereto By 
a Person to whom it was Communi- 
cated.” The “Person” was Governor 
Burnett. The priest addresses her as 
his “Spiritual Daughter,” she having 
been one of “about Two Hundred 
Women of the best fashion of Ville- 
Marie” who belonged to a “mystical 
Body” of which he was the director. He 
begs her to abjure her apostasy, and 
tells her, if she and her husband will 
return she shall not want bread. He 
describes the happy and_ christian 
death of her married daughter in Que- 
bec where she had lived with her hus- 
band “peaceably and to the edification 
of all the town.” 

Captain Baker did not prosper, and 
in 1735 the family moved to Dover. 
Christine sought help from Massachu- 
setts because of the hardships of 
twenty-five years of captivity and of 
her good service in bringing back divers 
captives. She petitioned also for leave 
to keep a “Public House for Enter- 
tainment of Travellers” being reduced 
to very low circumstances by the 
chances of fortune, having a large fam- 
ily (six children) and her husband, 
“past his Labour.” She affirms, how- 
ever, that she has the comfort: “That 
she is alsoo returned into the Bossum 
of the Protestant church.” She died 
when she was eighty-four years old 
having lived “in good reputation, be- 
ing a pattern of industry, prudence and 
economy.” 

Not long after the massacre at Dover 
war was brought across the ocean to 
New France and New England because 
in Europe, France and England were 


fighting about the English crown. It is 
difficult to understand why the oppos- 
ing claims of Stuart and Orange should 
bring Indians out to kill, but excuses 
and reasons for what we want to do 
are always ready. They who lived in 
the fringe of settlements at the north- 
east were the sufferers. This was our 
first inter-colonial war, called here 
King William’s War, “The Decade of 
Sorrows.” During it, very many of our 
people were carried by savages through 
the wilderness. 

The attacking Indians were, almost 
without exception, om the Missions; 
from those on the rivers of Maine and 
from those in Canada, near Montreal, 
Three Rivers, and Quebec. They were 
often led by French officers and dom- 
inated by priestly zeal. Pere Thury of 
the Penobscot Mission wrote that most 
of his warriors confessed before leav- 
ing their wigwams to attack Pemaquid 
in 1689, and “having come verv near 
the village, they prayed together, after 
which they tucked up their shirts and 
threw themselves upon the houses in 
their fashion, breaking down the doors, 
taking and killing all whom they found.” 
And afterwards they prayed again to 
thank God for their victory. 

One of the greatest disasters of this 
war was the massacre in January, 
1691/2, at York, Maine. About one 
hundred and fifty Indians from the 
Missions of Sillery and the Maine 
rivers journeyed over the snow to the 
foot of Mt. Agamenticus. They climbed 
to the top. Below, along the river 
banks and along the shore, lay the little 
town. It was Sunday, snow was falling 
heavily, and a council was called to 
decide whether to attack or to await 
better weather. The Indians were hun- 
gry and cold, and that hurried the 
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chiefs to immediate action. The next 
morning “they laid waste everything 
for about a league and a half in less 
that two or three hours.” A French 
“report” tells us that but “one single 
Indian was killed; of the English one 
hundred were killed and eighty-four 
taken, says the chief who counted 
them.” The English count was not 
quite so large. 

The most conspicuous victim was the 
Rev. Shubael Dummer, the first or- 
dained minister of Maine, who “was 


shot dead off his horse as is suposed” 


in front of his house, “near the sea- 
side.” He seems to be forgotten in the 
York of today; even the lane that once 
bore his name is now called Juniper 
Lane. 

We are told that Indians did not for- 
get an injury, nor did they forget a 
kindness, and because of one recently 
shown to them, they now released and 
sent back to a garrison house several 
children, three old women, a threaten- 
ing letter, and Mrs. Dummer, but she 
returned to them, preferring captivity 
with her child, a boy of twelve. She 
died very soon after the Abenakis and 
their prisoners reached their village. 

Another captive was Mary (Rish- 
worth), the wife of James Plaisted. 
She was the granddaughter of the Rev. 
John Wheelwright of Boston, Exeter, 
and Wells, and although only thirty- 
two years old, had been four times 
married. Certainly she had the marry- 
ing habit. Their home was about three 
miles from York Harbor. Two little 
daughters were taken with her, Esther 
and Mary Sayward, seven and eleven 
years of age. The Indians must have 
soon sold Mrs. Plaisted, for in 1693, 
when baptized sous condition, she was 
living in the service of the widow of 


—_— 


a former lieutenant-governor of Mon- 
treal. The new lieutenant-governor 
and his wife were her godparents. Our 
captives frequently had very distin- 
guished sponsors. Charles Trafton of 
York was renamed Louis Marie by no 
less a person than Frontenac. 

In 1695 Mrs. Plaisted was redeemed 
and went back to her old home and old 
faith. The little girls, baptized on the 
same day as their mother, as is shown 
by an interlineation of her record, 
were left behind. Mary, with Gene- 
viéve added to her name, was taught by 
the Sisters of the Congregation, and 
when eighteen, gave up her baptismal 
name to take that of Soeur Marie-des- 
Anges in their Order. She was sent to 
the Indian Mission at Sault-au-Recol- 
let (north of the city of Montreal), 
where some of the captive children of 
later wars were living and where she 
taught and comforted them. Later, she 
Was sent to the convent in Quebec, al- 
ways an honor, because that was the 
Episcopal city, and there she died when 
thirty-six years old. The record was 
found by the word “Angloise” written 
on the margin of the parish register. 

Esther, who by baptism became 
Marie-Joseph, married, in 1712, a pros- 
perous merchant of Montreal, le Sieur 
Pierre de Lestage. This marriage may 
justify the statement of a modern 
Canadian author who said that those 
captives who married were “enchanted 
to remain, having had the precious ad- 
vantage of allying themselves with our 
best families.” A few years after the 
marriage, M. de Lestage bought the 
Seigniory of Berthier, opposite Sorel, 
where he built a house, church and saw- 
mill. Much of this property was de- 
stroyed by fire, but not the owner’s 
“zeal,” and when he asked for more 
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erants, the Governor gave them be- 
cause “he was worthy of it.” 

In 1725 three men were sent from 
New England to ask for the return of 
the prisoners of the “Three Years 
War.” With them, as interpreter, went 
Captain Jordan, whose wife, Olive 
Plaisted, was Esther’s half-sister. At 
Longueuil, before crossing the river to 
Montreal, they were entertained at 
“Mr. Laplashs.” We learn this from 
the diary of Theodore Atkinson, who 
was the commissioner from New Hamp- 


shire, and we learn also that Mme. de. 


Lestage with her friend Mary (Storer) 
Gaultier, of Wells and Boucherville, 
went with them to New England. At- 
kinson wrote on April 20 that going 
down the river they camped early for 
some of the company was behind and 
“about Sun down Madm L Stage over 
tooke us a Mircht wife bound for N. E. 
to see here relatives She being an Eng- 
lish Wo: Daughter to Mr. Plaisted of 
York.” A confused entry of May first 
probably concerns her. “We left Madm 
Cono [canoe] and passed on with our 
Lougage one half at a time being too 
heavy and being all absent. Madm had 
ordd a fire to Day her tent was ticken 
& while we were absent it fired & burnt 
almost up.” That night they “got down 
to Sarritogue about Sun Set.” 

The women did not cross 
chusetts with the men but went down 
the Hudson River and by water to 
Rhode Island. Their own country must 
have seemed very strange. Did Esther 
go first to the Jordan home on the 
banks of the Saco or to the house in 
York from which she had been taken: 


Massa- 


— 


Did she and her mother have a common 
language? Did she demand the share 
of her father’s estate, which a legal pa- 
per of earlier date says “remains if de- 
manded.” If she returned to Canada 
with Mme. Gaultier her visit was short. 
In 1743 her husband died. His names 
and his fortune had increased. He was 
then “Pierre de Lestage, Sieur Des- 
perons, Seigneur de St. Pierre les Bec- 
quets et autres lieux.” He divided these 
high-sounding estates between his wife, 
his sister and his nephew, the last two 
living in Bayonne, Normandy. 

Her two children died young and 
\Ime. Esther, who had always been de- 
voted to the Sisters, now bought a 
house next the convent on St. Jean- 
Baptiste Street, Montreal, and cutting 
a connecting door became a “perma- 
nent boarder.” She adopted two little 
orphans, who, after being educated by 
the Sisters, joined their Order. For 
more than twenty years Mme. de Lest- 
age was of this religious household. She 
was called their “Illustrious benefac- 
tress.” For their chapel, she bought 
twelve fine, tall, silver candlesticks. She 
gave to them her household furniture 
of which the few pieces left after a fire 
are still used, and she gave them her 
money, keeping but a small income. She 
also gave generously to the Ursulines 
in Quebec, of which her cousin Esther 
Wheelwright was the Mother Superior. 
In 1754 Major Wheelwright wrote in 
his journal of seeing her and of receiv- 
ing many civilities and distinguished 
marks of affection. In January, 177 
she died in the convent. 
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The Concord Antiquarian Collection and its Setting 


By Hazet E. CUMMIN 


Part I 


T a time when well-endowed mu- 
seums all over the country are 
expending large sums in the as- 

sembling and arrangement of American 
period rooms, a small country museum 
could not hope to attract general atten- 
tion unless it had something particularly 
of its own to offer. The museum of the 
Concord (Massachusetts) Antiquarian 
Society, however, is individual in sev- 
eral respects. First, for its unique his- 
torical and literary background. Sec- 
ond, for the unquestioned authenticity 
of its collection. Whereas most muse- 
ums have had to buy furnishings to 
complete the rooms they exhibit, the 
Concord rooms have been built around 
a collection already assembled in the 
days when faking offered few rewards. 
Thus practically every important piece 
in the house can be traced directly to 
its original owner. Third, for its dis- 
tinctly local flavor. The function of the 
larger museums has been to demon- 
strate the development of American 
decorative art as a whole, in rooms 
characteristic of different parts of the 
country at different times. The Con- 
cord museum is probably the only one 
which has been able to show the pro- 
gression of styles in the interior archi- 
tecture and furnishings of a single lo- 
cality by means of furniture inherited 
over a period of many years from peo- 
ple living in that neighborhood. 

The house is such a one as might 
have grown up in Concord had the oc- 
cupants during the past three hundred 
vears added or rebuilt a room, perhaps 
every ten or twenty years, in the pre- 


vailing fashion of the time. In it are fif- 
teen comfortably proportioned rooms 
ranging in date from the last decade of 
the seventeenth century to about 1860 
or 70, each room being of typical local 
character, paneled or trimmed in the 
fashion of its period, and, with one or 
two exceptions, containing old paneling 
and woodwork removed intact from 
buildings in the neighborhood. Add to 
this the fact that, instead of being mere- 
ly a room in a museum corridor, each 
room is a genuine one with genuine 
windows looking out upon a typical 
New England landscape, and you have, 
we believe, the ideal setting for the re- 
construction of period rooms which are 
convincing. 

The Committee in charge has tried 
to create a more homelike atmos- 
phere than is possible in strictly period 
rooms, by including in each room fur- 
niture of other types than those repre- 
sented by the date of the room itself. 
No room of course contains furniture 
of a period later than its date. But each 
room has been allowed a few pieces and 
accessories of an earlier time, just as 
any real room of any age has always 
contained furniture inherited from pre- 
vious generations. 

As might be expected in one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest towns, the collection is per- 
haps strongest in furniture of the early 
periods. Included in the list of early oak 
pieces are several which are among the 
most outstanding examples of their 
kind in the country; while few collec- 
tions anywhere can rival the Concord 
series of American high-backed chairs 
31 
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in unbroken succession from the elab- 
orate carved chair of the Restoration, 
and the later one of James II, through 
the bannister-back, to the splat-back 
chair of the William and Mary period. 
With such material to draw upon, the 
“Seventeenth Century” room is natu- 
rally one of the finest in the house. 
Far from being a prototype of the usu- 
al seventeenth-century New England 
“kitchen,” it resembles, more nearly, a 
baronial hall of the days of Charles II 
or James II, eloquent witness to the 
fact that Concord pioneers, exiles as 
they were, retained in the midst of a 
wilderness, much of the culture and ele- 
gance to which they had been accus- 
tomed in England. 

Architecturally, this room is a frank 
reproduction, the ceiling beams, posts, 
and girts having been made from old 
wood resurfaced, and left to mellow nat- 
urally. The floor boards, the sheathing 
along the fireplace side of the room, and 
the fireplace itself, are old, having been 
put into place in Concord almost ex- 
actly as they were originally. The fire- 
place with its thick, uneven bricks, is in 
the large cavernous style typical of the 
seventeenth century. From the “lug 
pole,” a green sapling swung across the 
chimney flue opening, hangs the huge 
iron cauldron in which most of the 
cooking of the period was done. 

In furnishing such a room, the Com- 
mittee were much handicapped by the 
rarity and great cost of genuine seven- 
teenth century fabrics. With the ma- 
terials available, they have done what 
they could to indicate the manner in 
which “carpets” from India and Persia, 
and damasks and velvets from Italy, 
were used in this country, as in Eng- 
land, throughout the last half of the 
seventeenth century, as coverings for 


tables, chests, and chair cushions. 
Unquestionably the most important 
piece of furniture in the room is the 
American oak court cupboard inherit- 
ed from Gregory Stone, one of the 
founders of Watertown, and dating 
probably soon after the middle of the 
century. Such pieces are so rare in this 
country as to have become almost price- 
less. This one, for its small size and 
simplicity, and for the fact that it is 
entirely original, except for the top, is 
easily one of the most important ex- 


-amples known to collectors. Over it 


hangs a rare bit of needlework wrought 
by Rebecca Wheeler of Concord, in 
1664, the name and date having been 
worked into a cartouche on the back. 
The subject is the story of Queen 
Esther and Ahasuerus, 
American girl’s crude version of the 
stump-work which was so popular in 
England at the time. 

An interesting piece, possibly of even 
earlier date, is the rived oak armchair 
by the fireplace, believed by some ex- 
perts to be one of the two or three ex- 
isting examples of a Pilgrim slat-back 
tvpe only recently brought to the atten- 
tion of collectors. 

In a room of the date represented 
here, such pieces, together with the 
great carved chest and carved oak desk- 
box at the other end of the room, would 
have been 


done in an 


earlier 
generation, valued as examples of the 
best it had to offer. The other furniture 
in the room dates well into the last 
quarter of the century. With two ex- 
ceptions only, the carved and caned 
chairs in the Concord collection are in 


heirlooms from an 


the style, with cresting above the stiles, 
which was popular in America during 
the reign of James II, and probably 
throughout the reign of William and 
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American Court Cupboard 


OWNED BY GREGORY STONE OF WATERTOWN AND CAMBRIDGE 
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One of the two lanterns that hung in the old North 
HAceting House steeple on the night of April 18, 
1775, and other Revolutionary relics 


Mary, and date not earlier than 1690 
or 1700. A fine, carved day-bed, and a 
side-chair, in the earlier stvle can be 





aT 


traced certainly to the Honorable Peter 
Bulkley, grandson of the famous 
founder of Concord, who died in 1660, 
A large gate-leg table, having unusual- 
lv fine early turnings, is said to have be- 
longed to Dolor Davis, another early 
settler of Concord. 

A low-studded,_ pine-ceiled and 
sheathed room from the old Lane 
house, Hampton, N. H., the gift of Rus- 
sell H. Kettell, is easily one of the most 
popular rooms in the House. Such a 
room is of course difficult to date with 


‘any certainty. Being a country inter- 


pretation, it might have been built at 
almost any time during the first half of 
the eighteenth century. The furnishings 
used, however, give it the character of 
an early eighteenth-century room, and 
establish it as chronologically the sec- 
ond in the series. These were drawn in 
large part from Mr. Kettell’s well- 
known collection of early New Eng- 
land pine. 

The third room represents, in gen- 
eral, the farmhouse type of New Eng- 
land “kitchen” of the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century, as opposed to 
the more elegant type of the seven- 
teenth-century room. Here we find the 
relatively smaller and more efficient 
fireplace, with its well-equipped crane 
and the numerous utensils for hearth 
and open-fire cooking, demanded by 
housekeepers of the early eighteenth 
The 
cludes as interesting a group of these 
old wrought iron utensils as can be seen 
anywhere. A single superb panel over 
the fireplace relieves the plain horizon- 


century. Concord collection in- 


tal sheathing of the rest of the room. 
and indicates the beginning of that 
striving after decorative effect in the 
use of interior paneling and carving 
which inspired American builders from 
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Wap Bed, circa 1680 


FROM THE FAMILY OF HON. PETER BULKLEY 


MADE OF AMERICAN BEECH. 


very early in the eighteenth century, 
and culminated in such beautiful and 
elaborate rooms as those designed by 
Samuel McIntire of Salem and his fol- 
lowers throughout New England. 

In the “Revolutionary Relic” room 
which follows, the single panel has 
given way to a group of smaller pan- 
els surrounding the fireplace, arranged 
with that careless disregard for svm- 
metry which is typical of the early part 
of the century. The sheathing has 
shrunk to a wainscot of wide horizon- 
tal boards, above which the walls are 
plastered. The wood is painted pump- 
kin yellow, copied from the original 
paint of the second floor stairway. 

In this room and in a nearby exhibi- 





tion case are housed the Society’s in- 
teresting collection of Revolutionary 
relics, including one of the two lan- 
terns which swung from the “Old 
North” Meeting House tower, on the 
night of April 18th, 1775; the sword of 
Colonel Barrett, who commanded the 
Minute Men in the engagement at Con- 
cord Bridge; and various others. A cu- 
rious old watercolor by Christian Rem- 
ick, entitled, “The Encampment of 
British Troops on Boston Common, 
1768,” is an interesting example of con- 
temporary American landscape paint- 
Near it stands the 


ing. famous old 


writing-arm Windsor chair said to have 
been used as a study chair by Ripley, 
Hawthorne, and Emerson during the 











Cane-back Arm Chair, 1680-1690 


FROM THE FAMILY OF HON, PETER BULKLEY 











Bannister-back Chair, about 1720 
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time that each occupied “the Manse.” 
This room had also been intended 
for the model of the “Concord Fight,” 
described by Mr. French in a previous 
article, until it became obvious that a 
longer perspective was necessary to 
show it to advantage. The present ar- 
rangement on the third floor features 
it as it deserves, as one of the most 
valuable single exhibits in the house. 
Architecturally, there is little reason 
for dating the fifth room of the series 
later than the fourth, except for the fact 
of its greater elegance. The irregular 
arrangement of panels still persists. 
But in place of the heavy bolection 
molding which appears about the fire- 
place opening in the earlier rooms, we 
have a band of painted cement. This 
effort at further decoration of the fire- 
place develops later into the elaborate 
Dutch-tiled frame of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period. The closet at the right 
of the fireplace, according to tradition, 
is believed to have been a “powdering 
closet.” It is filled now with early delft- 
ware and “India China” of a quality of 
which few American collections can 
boast. With its Chinese-red lining, it 
forms a gorgeous bit of color in the 
soft blue-green setting of the surround- 
ing woodwork. In the latter has been 
reproduced, as nearly as possible, the 
color of the original paint found on the 
paneling beneath four or five later coats. 
Against it the faded blues and reds of 
an old Indian hand-painted and resist- 
dyed cotton panel are amazingly lovely. 
The same colors have been introduced 
into the crewel-work window hangings, 
not yet completed, which are being 
worked by Concord women on hand- 
woven linen in an all-over design copied 
from an original bit of crewel-work now 
in a New York museum. 





-_— 


While the general character of the 
room is in the style of William and 
Mary, the furniture includes such ear- 
lier pieces as the rare little gate-leg table 
by the fireplace, and an interesting old 
“button-foot” gate-leg which belonved 
to Simon Willard, forbear of the famous 
maker of clocks, and one of the found- 
Concord. In this room is a 
dressing-table which, 
for the unusual character of its con- 
struction, is believed to date from at 
least as early as 1720. On it stands a red 
velvet trinket box, about which hangs 
the glamor of a tradition that it once 
belonged to Queen Elizabeth. 


ers of 


cabriole-legged 


Here, too, are the first of a series of 
early American looking-glasses_ with 
which few museums can compete. A 
favorite is a tiny travelling glass in a 
walnut case, with folding doors and 
early brasses to protect the precious bit 
of glass within, which must date from 
the time when only Italy knew the 
secret of silvered glass. This little glass 
is believed to be unique. Second, is a 
square, walnut-framed glass, with wide, 
single-arch molding and fretted crest, 
in the style which seems to have been 
popular in this country throughout the 
latter part of the seventeenth, and the 
first quarter of the eighteenth centuries. 
A third is in the fully developed 
“Queen Anne” style with double over- 
lapping glasses and scrolled cresting 
nowadays so highly prized by collec- 
tors. 

Oriental rugs are used in this and all 
the early rooms. So much explanation 
of this fact has been necessary, that it 
may be well to state here that, while 
there may be some authority for the 
use of American-made rugs in eight- 
eenth-century rooms, I have never seen 


a hooked or braided rug which I be- 
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lieved to be earlier than 1800. Most of 
them were undoubtedly made after 
1830. On the other hand, the fact is well 
established that “carpets for floors” 
were imported into this country from 
India and the Orient throughout the 
eighteenth century. 

In a passage leading to the “Queen 
Anne Room” is displayed the Society’s 
excellent collection of old Canton and 
Nankin ware. 

The paneling of the “Queen Anne 
Room” has never been painted except 
for the doors and architraves. It was 
bought in place, and was covered at 
the time with wallpaper, the pattern of 
which may still be seen on the wood. 
Originally, both doors at the paneled 
end of the room were on the same side 
of the fireplace: In placing them, as was 
necessary in this House, one on either 
side, it was possible to illustrate the 
gradual tendency during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century towards a 
more balanced and regular grouping of 
panels, as opposed to the irregular 
grouping of the earlier periods. 

The furniture is in the style of Queen 
Anne as interpreted in New England. 
Two special treasures are the Governor 
Dudley low chest of drawers in pure 
Queen Anne style, with carved shell 
ornament; and the half-length Mulliken 
clock with a single hand. Of the one or 
two choice earlier pieces, the Hitchcock 
spinet, dating somewhere between 1690 
and 1720, is outstanding. The present 
rather crude supports were undoubt- 
edly supplied in this country, possibly 
after the piece had been sent over from 
London without a base to save space in 
the vessel. 

A looking-glass in this room, in the 
late Queen Anne style, with elaborate 


—#_ 


scrolled cresting and carved cartouche, 
is believed to be unique in size and de- 
sign. Another very beautiful glass bears 
the date 1749, although the frame is in 
the carved and fretted style about a 
single glass usually associated with a 
later period. 

Needlework chair coverings, copied 
from old examples of the period, have 
been supplied by Concord women. ‘The 
window hangings, too, are homespun 
blankets begged from Concord house- 
keepers and dyed by them in the old 
way, with walnut juice. They are hung 
on hand-whittled poles put up with 
hand-wrought nails. 

The fact that this room is several feet 
wider than the orginal old paneled 
room fitted into it, has provided space 
for three well-lighted cupboards in 
which delftware, and the early salt- 
glaze and hand-painted earthenware 
of Staffordshire, are displaved. The 
Staffordshire cupboard contains ex- 
amples of the earthenware of Astbury, 
Whieldon, Leeds, and Wedgwood, to- 
gether with an unusually interesting 
group usually termed “Bristol” in the 
neighborhood, but probably represent- 
ing the work of numerous contempo- 
rary factories. This collection also con- 
tains a rare Astbury plate with the 
potter's mark. 

Later Staffordshire and lustre ware 
is displayed in cupboards built into a 
long passage in. another part of the 
house. It is a rather curious fact that in 
a collection of such importance there 
should be found only one example of 
early English porcelain. This is a tiny 
handleless cup and saucer painted in 
blue under the glaze and marked on 
the bottom of each piece with the blue 
crescent of Worcester. 
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How the Old Tayside Inn Came Back 


By Lucta Ames MeEap 


ENRY Ford bids fair to be- 

come almost as famous a land- 

lord of the old Wayside Inn as 
Lyman Howe himself, the landlord of 
Longfellow’s poem. To few persons can 
his installation there be so interesting 
as to Mr. Mead and myself; for it is 
our modest belief that it is largely due 
to an article on the Wayside Inn by Mr. 
Mead, published in the New England 
Magazine, in November, 1889. It is a 
little story worth the telling. Mr. 
Mead was then the editor of the New 
England Magazine. It was his habit to 
take long walks on Saturday afternoons 
with two or three friends in the coun- 
try towns just beyond the Boston sub- 
urbs. They climbed Pegan hill in Dover 
when half Boston hardly knew that 
there was a Dover within a dozen miles 
of the State House; they walked from 
Woburn to Burlington to see the place 
where the first Baldwin apple tree 
grew; and they walked in Bedford, 
Weston and Wayland. 

One of the walks was to the Way- 
side Inn. They went by train to South 
Sudbury and walked over. The old 
house had then been unoccupied; there 
did not seem to be even a caretaker. 
The great rooms were unfurnished, 
bare and desolate; and yet all felt the 
haunting presence of eloquent ghosts. 
It was probably this visit which 
prompted the article, but it was not 
Mr. Mead’s first visit and he had al- 
ways loved Longfellow’s poem. I may 
be pardoned for saying that I think this 
old article is perhaps the most inter- 
esting and important article on the 
Wayside Inn that exists, although I 
confess that my knowledge of Way- 


side Inn literature is largely confined to 
Longfellow. At any rate, no other arti- 
cle on the subject ever had such re- 
sults. It draws on Longfellow’s jour- 
nals and correspondence, including de- 
lichtful letters from Hawthorne and 
Emerson, to trace the growth of the 
poem, quotes the vivid picture of the 
old inn and its landlord which the poet 
gives in his prelude, and incorporates 
almost entirely the history and de- 
scription given by Samuel Adams 
Drake in his Historic Fields and Man- 
sions of Middlesex, and by the Rev. 
Alfred S. Hudson in his History of 
Sudbury —the two most thorough ac- 
counts which at that time had appeared. 

Mr. Hudson says that Longfellow 
probably never visited the place more 
than twice in his youth on his way to 
New York and once years after, with 
his friend and publisher, James T. 
Fields. Of this latter visit Longfellow 
makes mention in his journal, Oct. 31, 
1862. 

“October ends with a delicious In- 
dian Summer day. Drive with Fields 
to the old Red Horse tavern in Sud- 
bury, alas, no longer an inn. A lovely 
alley, the winding road shaded by 
grand old oaks before the house; a 
rambling tumbledown old building 200 
vears old; and till now in the family of 
the Howes who have kept an inn for 
175 years. In the old time it was a 
house of call for all travellers from Bos- 
ton westward.” 

This was three weeks after his first 
mention of working on the poem. He 
speaks of it as “The Wayside Inn.” 
Presently it becomes the “Sudbury 
Tales,” a change, I infer, suggested by 
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Mr. Fields, but in Aug. 25, 1863, he 
writes to Mr. Fields from Nahant, “I 
am afraid we have made a mistake in 
calling the new volume the ‘Sudbury 
Tales,’ now that I see it announced, I 
do not like the title. Sumner cries out 
against it and has persuaded me, as I 
think he will you, to come back to the 
‘Wayside Inn.’” And on Nov. 25, 1863, 
we read, “published today by Ticknor 
and Fields, “Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ 
1500 copies.” This was the first series; 
the second series was not published 
until 1872, the third, in 1873. | 

The characters in the poem fron 
whose lips the tales fall are well known. 
The poet was T. W. Parsons, the trans- 
lator of Dante; the musician, Ole Bull; 
the Sicilian, Luigi Monti; the theo- 
logian, Prof. Treadwell of Harvard; 
the student, Henry Ware Wales. Par- 
sons and Treadwell were in the habit 
of spending the summer months at the 
inn, which became quite a resort for 
summer boarders, and Parsons first 
mentioned “Howe’s Tavern” in verse; 
and it was undoubtedly Longfellow’s 
association with these friends which 
focussed his mind on the old inn as a 
setting for his poem. The house was 
built about the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century by David Howe and 
opened as a public house; and in 1746, 
Col. Ezekiel Howe put up the sign of 
the Red Horse. In Boston, at the other 
end of the route, was the “White 
Horse,” belonging, Drake says, to the 
same family. “The Red Horse” con- 
tinued as an inn in the hands of the 
Howe family until just the time Long- 
fellow’s poem was published, when Ly- 
man Howe, the landlord of the poem, 
died at the inn which had then practi- 
cally ceased to be an inn. 

Mr. Mead in his article suggested 


a 


that the Wayside Inn, then deserted, 
be put to use as a memorial. “Old 
Milford in Connecticut,” he said, “at 
the recent celebration of its 250th anni- 
versary, dedicated as a memorial of the 
event and of the founders of the town, 
a beautiful stone bridge with a tower 
inscribed with the names of the an- 
cient worthies. It was a beautiful and 
fitting thing to do. How beautiful and 
fitting a thing it would be for the sons 
of Sudbury as they, too, at this time 
are commemorating the 25oth birthday 
of their historic town to secure their 
most historic and interesting building 
for the public use and enjoyment. It 
would seem to be an easy thing to do. 
It is a thing in which lovers of our 
sweet Cambridge poet and all lovers of 
what is historic and what stands for 
true and beautiful sentiment in New 
England should be glad to help, and no 
memorial could be conceived so fitting, 
so fortunate and so impressive as this 
restored Wayside Inn would be in the 
old town of Sudbury. If there be doubt 
as to the best practical use to which 
it should be put, the Sudbury folk 
should go to Deerfield and confer with 
Mr. Sheldon. He would teach them 
how to do for Middlesex and eastern 
Massachusetts what he has done so 
well for the Connecticut valley.” 

The reference was to the remarkable 
museum which George Sheldon estab- 
lished in the abandoned old building of 
the Deerfield Academy. The close of 
the article suggested the restoration of 
the Wayside Inn as an old colonial 
tavern as a really satisfying thing, and 
the last words were these: “The time 
will surely come when the sign of the 
Red Horse will swing before it once 
again and pilgrims from near and from 
far, from Boston, Italy and Alcante, 
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students, musicians, theologians, poets 
shall gather in the autumn evenings 
around its blazing fires, enjovers of a 
finer hospitality than any known of 
yore.” 

Some time after, Mr. Mead received 
a call from a Mr. Lemon of Lynn, I 
think of Salem. He said he had been 
much interested in the article, and 
for a special reason a good deal stirred 
by it. His hobby was old colonial fur- 
niture; he had a house full of it and a 
storeroom besides. “I said when I read 
your article,” said he, “that means 
me. That old Wayside Inn and my old 
furniture ought to go together. I won- 
dered if the old place could be bought 
at any reasonable price, and I went up to 
see. I bought it and am moving up my 
furniture, and I came to tell you that 
I am going to realize your vision. When 
everything is in shape, I want you to 
come up for dinner and inspection.” 
Mr. Mead went, and by and by he and 
I went together and we were delighted. 
The big chambers, the Lafayette room, 
and the rest with their four-post beds 
and quaint bureaus, carried one back to 
the days of one’s great grandmother. 
Everything in the dining room was in 
keeping and the big sitting room with 
its fireplace lacked only more Long- 
fellow pictures. The poem suggests such 
a wealth of unrealized decoration we 
wondered whether there ought not to 
be a special Longfellow room. Perhaps 
there is before now. I think I have 
warrant for believing that this old 
Wayside Inn article was an essential 
and perhaps determining link between 
Longfellow and Henry Ford. 

If the deserted and desolate old house 
which existed in 1889 had remained 
desolate, if it had been turned into a 
farmhouse, if it had been turned into 


— i 


an ordinary hotel with stock fittings 
of the New England country hote! in- 


stead of being fittingly restored and } 


filled with Mr. Lemon’s beautiful old 


furniture, there would have been little | 


when Henry Ford rode that way for 
him to covet. It must always be re- 
membered that Henry Ford reveres 
Longfellow’s memory, and it is with a 
deep sense of gratitude to the poet, that 
he preserves the historic inn and de- 
votes it to worthy use. 


We in New England have no reason | 


for regret that the Wayside Inn has 
fallen into Mr. Ford’s hands. When Mr, 
Lemon died, its fortune became very 
uncertain. Its renown and its accessi- 
bility in this automobile age, which Mr, 
Ford himself had done so much to 
create, lent it readily to profanation 
and it was easy to foresee it transformed 
from top to bottom to a great restau- 
rant, in the Sunday dinner parties in 
every room. It was a positive relief to 
us to know that Henry Ford had bought 
it. It will probably be treated better 
than ever before. Mr. Ford’s own hobby 
for old furniture and his invitation of 
men conspicuous in the preservation of 


New England antiquities to his recent | 
housewarming seem evidence of the fit- ] 


ting kind of piety and the bringing on J 


hae oF 


of his whole family to the event is ] 
surely a sign of warm, personal inter- | 
est. The purchase of the hundreds of | 


acres of adjoining land with the pros- 
pect of good forestry is a pledge that 
the historic old inn will soon have by 
far the best setting it has ever had; and 
there seems no reason to fear icono- 
clasm or ostentation. Therefore, New 
England should give a warm welcome 
to the new landlord, who is a great 
public benefactor. Mr. Ford has done 
more to promote cheap and easy com- 
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munication than any other man of our 
time. Easy communication is a funda- 
mental category for those who work 
for a friendly and united world. If his 
motives have not always been those 
of the reformer and philanthropist as 
with Elihu Burritt and Sir Rowland 
Hill in their crusade for cheap postage, 
he has still achieved the result. There 
is in fact much of the philanthropist 
in Henry Ford. No mere unsentimental 


money-getter spends a million dollars 
on a “peace ship” or wins the friend- 
ship of John Burroughs. I suspect that 
on many a Sunday afternoon he has 
his dreams of a magnificent use of his 


wealth by and by. The old Wayside 


Inn is surely a good place for such 


dreams. — Reprinted, by permission, 
from the Feb. 26, 1924 issue of the 


Boston Herald. 
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HE home of Sarah Orne Jewett, in 
T South Berwick, Maine, has been 
bequeathed to this Society by the late 
Dr. Theodore J. Eastman, together 
with an endowment of $20,000, the in- 
come to be used for the upkeep of the 
house. 

This beautiful old mansion, built 
about the time of the Revolution, occu- 
pies a corner in the center of the village 
of South Berwick. The glory of the 
house is the deep hallway with finely 
carved staircase, and molded finish 
which local tradition relates occupied 
the time of three workmen for one hun- 
dred days. From the broad landing, 
with its Palladian window, one obtains 
a wonderful view of the old-fashioned 
flower garden. There is much early wall 
paper in the house which is furnished 
with fine antique furniture. 

Sarah Orne Jewett, the authoress, was 
born in the next house and there she 
spent her early life. In her books she 
wrote of the country lying between her 
home and the sea and concerning the 
types of country people she knew so 
well. Her Country of the Pointed Firs 
is the finest description of life in north- 
ern New England to be found in Ameri- 
can literature. 


HE Commons, Open Spaces and 
footpaths Preservation Society, 
71 Eccleston Square, Victoria, S. W. 1, 
London, England, publishes quarterly 
a Journal, now in its second volume. 


The April issue has news items con- 
cerning the work of the Society and 
articles on “Public Rights of Way on 
Railway Station Approaches” and on 
“The Pilgrims’ Way Association,” a 
project on foot to construct a chain of 
hotels to provide cheap lodgings for 


Notes and Gleanings 


young people tramping or cycling along 
the Pilgrims’ Way. It is a scheme to do 
for England what has already been 
achieved in Germany .. . to open up 
the old roads to young folk and also 
scholars, mostly on foot, who cannot 
pay road hotel prices. The use of old 
buildings, windmills, barns, oast-houses, 
and the like, where lodging may be had 
at a charge of one shilling a night, is 
contemplated. The Commons Preser- 
vation Society is now urging the pas- 
sage by Parliament of a new “Rights 
of Way” Bill with every prospect that 
it will become a law. It provides that a 
way over private land that has actually 
been enjoyed by the public, without in- 
terruption, for twenty years, shall be 
deemed a public highway. In Scotland 
forty years must elapse before such 
public right of way can be acquired. 
From the “Pilgrim Trust Fund,” es- 
tablished by Edward S. Harkness of 
New York, £5,000 has been drawn for 
the purpose of buying for the public 
the manorial rights over commons and 
the freehold of open spaces. 

The Oxford (England) Preservation 
Trust, organized in 1927 to preserve 
and increase the beauty of the city and 
its surrounding neighborhood, already 
has accomplished much. It has secured 
the beauty of the Cherwell meadows 
north of the University Parks; kept 
open forever the incomparable view of 
Oxford from Boars Hill; preserved the 
view of the Vale of the Upper Thames 
and of the Berkshire Downs; and has 
helped tosave the finest examples of sev- 
enteenth-century architecture in High 
Street. Fortunately it enjoys friendly 
relations with the City Council and has 
been able to exert its influence in the 
replanning of St. Aldate’s and also been 
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instrumental in persuading property 
owners and leaseholders, along Broad 
Street, to construct the facades of new 
buildings consonant with the antiqua- 
rian architecture of that famous street. 
The main object now before the Trust 
is the preservation of the green belt that 
girdles Oxford and is the secret cf its 
charm. 


HE Spaulding gristmill at Town- 
al Harbor, Mass., built not long 
after the year 1800, and standing near 
the Conant house, to which this Society 
already owns the reversion, has been 
given to the Society by the Hon. Roland 
H. and Hon. Huntley N. Spaulding. 
This mill is a good example of its period 
and still retains its old-time machinery, 
apart from the old water-wheel which 
was replaced several years ago by one 


The Spaulding Gristmill, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 
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of later type. The building has been ac- 
cepted without endowment, but it is in 
fair condition, and the $700 needed to 
put it into perfect repair has been given 
by our members. 


HE following examples of coats of 
a painted by John Coles and 
his son should be added to the list 
printed in Old-Time New England, Vol. 
NXI, page 143: 

Bulkley (2) 

Davis 

ames 

Gardiner 

Howe 

Hough (2) 

Jaques 

Montgomery 

Ring 

Steel 
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